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“ The thing that’s heavy in itself 
Upon enforcement, flies with greatest speed.” 

UPON this principle, it is evident that as we have 
been so neavy in our former productions, we should 
have a greater impelling force to give us an increased 
swiftness in our career. We do not wish to use small 
shot, merely to scare the sparrows of society; we wish 
to combat some greater evil, some beast or bird of 
prey that lurks at distance whom such a thing as our 
soldiers and sailors call “ along tom’’ could reach— 
But our subscribers must not let us fail for want of 
ammunition, and let them remember that it requires 
more powder for “long toms” than for common 


fowling pieces; and—heavier shot. 
R 
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We scarcely flattered ourseives that while only in 
our cradle, rocked, or rather tossed about by the tem- 
pestuous billows of public opinion, we should have 
been favoured with one dawning beam from a re- 
turning sun; happily, as amidst April showers, it has 
occasionally smiledon our vegetative powers, Inviting us 
toburst our frosty trammels, revivify and produce fruit. 

The morning air is refreshing, sweet are its bree- 
zes; dear are the first rays of light; delightful the 
scenes they display; still has Providence presented 
another blessiny—-a virtuous ‘voman’s smiles. 

They play not on the surface of a wanton stream, 


they penetrate the soul of man, they 


* Pluck up drowned honour by the locks” 


And teach us Aow, to wear her dignities. 


On reviewing the above we think that we have made 
a strange transition froma cannon ball to a Jady’s 
smile, but what cannot the ingenuity of man recon- 
cile, if so inclined?—Are there not common expres- 
sions among lovers, such as “ you kill me with your 
smiles,’ “those eyes have pierce’ my heart.” nay, have 
mot some been mortzliv wounded by a dimple, the at- 
tendont only of a smile? if so, we cannot be much to 
blame for suffering our ideas to slide from one mur- 
dering instrument to another, esprcially as we shall 
not attempt to determine which Is the most fatal. 
Each properly used is the instrument of honour, 
abused the bane of virtue. 
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ODE ADDRESSED TO 


DAVID PORTER, ESQ. 


Commander of the late United States Frigate Essex. 


AGAIN our Eagie’s anger’d eyes, 


Dart light’ning through our clouded skies; 


Again her vengeful thunder ’s hurl’d, 
Astounding the admiring world. 


Again the soul of honour braves, 
The mighty mistress of the waves; 
Again, though in unequal war, 
Columbia’s heroes from afar, 

New g'ioiies from her power wring, 
And “ Io Peans” still we sing; 

For fame and laurels nobly won, 

By the true sons of Washington. 
From Erie’s Jake to where the main 
No more invades old ocean’s reign, 
The north and south with equal cheer 
The praises of our captains hear; 
Them honour follows to the last, 
Nor falls the laurel with a mast; 

Ip lite or death, ¢Aaz still is spread 
Eternal round the hero’s head. 


War-doom’d the wide expanse to plough 


Of ocean with a single prow, 
Midst hosts of foes with lynx’s eye 
And lion fang close hovering by. 
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You, Porter, dared the dangerous course, 
Without a home, without resource, 

Save that, which heroes always find 

In nautic skill and power of mind; 

Save, where your scars in conquest shone, 
And srifes made wealth of foes your own. 


You heard of Perry’s glorious fame, 
Of Lawrence’s immortal name, 
Of Hull, Decatur, Bainbridge, Jones, 
Columbia’s honour’d naval sons,— 
Of all indeed who traced the clue, 
By Washington revealed to view, 
How through the labyrinth of war, 
Or peace, to guide Columbia’s car, 
To bappiness in times of rest, 
To victory in the stern contest; 
And emulous yourself to prove 
Deserving of your country’s love, 
You dared against a double foe 
To deal the honour-guided blow. 


However ends the glorious strife, 
In honour’d death. or honour’d life, 
No blot the page of fame can stain 
When bravely a// their posts maintain: 
Exalted high the hero’s name, 
Who fights for country more than fame; 
But dastard they who take their flight, 
With, but an equal foe in sig ht; 
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Who wear their trappings for a show, 
And run, before they’ve felt a blow: 

Not, Porter, such thy generous /ars; 
Unharrass’d by intestine jars, 

And all inviolably true, 

They look’d and smiled, and felt from you, 
Thence caught th’ inspiring flame that shone 
Till more than walour claim’d, was done. 
The Essex lost, not your’s the blame, 

You still maintain a conqueror’s fame; 

°Tis not in mortal to prevail 

When double force our power assail, 
Already weaken’d by the blast 

And cumber’d with a fallen mast: 
Contending ’gainst superior might, 

*T was vict’ry to sustain the fight. 


Soft pity here may drop a tear, 
Upon the slaughter’d sailor’s bier; 
And mourn the fate that urged the brave, 
To glut with honour’d corpse the grave: 
And stern morality may view — 
With pain a daring suffering crew, 
With ship dismanded by the blast 
Defending freedom to the last, 
Where not a hope or chance appear’d 
That conguest’s standard cou/d be rear’d. 


How many calmly sit at home 


And suffer reason wild to roam, 
R 2 
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And cloak’d themselves, in cold debate 
Decide upon a here’s fate! 

With grave philosophy content, 

They argue on each new event, 
Without a sympathy or thought; 
They know not how a battle’s fought: 
To them are nothing winds and tides, 
They dream but of their fire sides; 
And talk without the least emotion, 
Of struggling patriots on the ocean. 
To the: the rocks and foaming seas 
Are nought, while they can sit at ease; 
Nor feel they how the bosom glows 
When patriot valour meets her foes; 
Nor know how high the flame aspires, 
Thet’s kindled by bright honour’s fires; 
Nor think the virtue of the brave, 

Can e’er disdain themselves to save, 
Wroile perseverance can enthrone 
Their country’s glory or their own. 
But, by the sons of Washington 

Th’ entangled thread is soon outspun, 
And mystery’s knot untied, becomes 
A guide to freedom and our homes. 


Thine, Porter, was the cruel pain 
To see thy comrades fall in vain; 
Yet no, they’ve raised Columbia’s name, 
Still higher in the lists of fame; 
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And but that feeling’s tear must fall 
On the regretted fate of all, 

One thought might lighten all our care 
And teach us never to dispair; 

Weigh the event, all dangers braved— 
"A vessel lost;—a hero saved. 


Loudly shall Valparaiso’s bay 
To her proud mountains sound the lay, 
The mountains echo back again 
The ever welcom’d, honour’d strain; 
The playful sun that with its beams 
Adorns her tributary streams, 
Shall cause them shine with brighter glow, 
As to the honour’d bay they flow; 
The bay itself when tempests roar, 
And light with fiery foam its shore, 
Will still recall the eventful day, 
That gilt our stars with solar ray. 


“ Yield not the ship,” our Lawrence cried, 
And onthe solemn order died. 


> 


“ Blow up the ship.” was your decree, 
From soul inspired liberty; 

Thoughts of the wounded in the wreck 
Gave valour an immediate check, 
And, mercy’s countermand obey’d, 
Th’ intended patriot deed was stay’d. 
Now, no alternative remain’d; 

All honour was already gain’d; 


Lt 
a> 
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The flag was struck, but not to foes; 
In pity to thy comrades woes 

Struck was the flag alone to save 
From ocean’s bed the wounded brave, 


Such are the honours nobly won 
By the true sons of Washington. 


A ¢ SE 


** Non omnia possumus omnes.” 
£very one can’t do every thing. 


BUT every man may do something—and no ex- 
cuse for idleness is so futile as that of having nothing 
to do. If no immediate worldly business calls upon 
us, have we not the opportunity of improving our 
minds by reading, our memories by committing to 
them the most approved passages of the most cele- 
brated authors, our understandings by the contem- 
plation of their beauties, and, what should not be the 
least object of consideration, of studying and reflect- 
ing upon the means of happiness hereafter? 

Tiese are employments thot are always ready to fill 
up the vacant hours, but should they be objects of neg- 
lect, there are the thousand exercises of our physical 
frame that misht be useful at the moment, and pro- 
fitable in future. Every one knows the story of the 
Gentleman and the Basket Maker. and the advanta- 
ges obtained by the skilful mechanic; it therefore 
may be considered as the duiv of every man, * who 
has nothing to do,” to follow the example of Peter 
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the Great, and visiting all the places of labour and 
industry, within his reach, collect every possible in- 
formation, to assist him in private exertion at home, 
Any kind of honest employment is better than idle- 
ness. We know not whither our fortunes may lead us 
or to what we may be reduced, but the prisoner who 
can make a hat and a shoe will, after equal deprivation 
of property, fare much better than the gentleman 
who at his ease complained of having nothing to do, 


and who consequently in difficulty can do nothing at 
all. 





VAUXHALL. 


Friday evening, July 8. 

WE may perhaps appear to some, too sirenuous 
in our advocation of this delightful establishment— 
delightful to those who have minds to contemplate. 
We have no interest whatever in the success of it, 
save that which we derive from our long attachment 
to Philadelphia, its reputation, its honour and its glo- 
ry; and from our feelings for the undertaking itself. 
We wish it not to be in the power of any one to say 
that we create establishments in our pride, and suffer 
them to languish from our parsimony, or want of 
taste or feeling; that we impel spirited adventurers 
to make an experiment in which we will not support 
them. Can the proud city of Philadelphia, ranking 
herself the highest among the cities of the union, 
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condescend to have it said that the most elegant sum- 
mer amusement in the union was suffercd to languish: 
from the want of encouragement? or the: » piuce cal- 
culated tor and open only to the most respeciabie so- 
ciety should become from neglect the »eceptacle of 
its very refuse? If the patricians of our city will not 
support an esiablishment in its purly. if mus! neces 
sarily pass to the patronage of the piebeians: then, 
what was. intended as an elegant enteriainment for 
the rational few will become the indiscrimivate ree 
sort of the many; and whose fauit will this ve? If an 
entertainment expensive In its prepara ions, pure In 
the principles of its establishment, and cffering every 
invitation that ought to be attended to by the well 
wishers to the honour of the city,—an entertainment 
that is at present an ornament to it, should be per- 
mitied to abi.e the fate of all nezleeted talent, run 
wild, and become the receptacle of vulgarity and vice, 
blame not hereafter the proprietors. They planned, 
erected and conducted a sacred asylum for the amuse- 
ment of virtue—should there not be virtue enough 
left in the city to support it, at whose doors will hie 
the censure? surely of those who neglected the infant 
institution, who refused to it the miJk of wholesome 
nutriment, and left it to gather from the wilds its ne- 
cessary food. Shall it be said in after times that it was 
the delicacy, the decorum and the general morality 
of the institution that »vas so repugnant to the taste of 
fashion?—that it was too restricted in its regulations te 
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attract patronage or to invite attention? The charac- 
ters of cities are frequently determined by the nature 
of their amusements, and as the virtuous or vicious 
public or private establishments are most supported, 
so will be estimated the disposition of the citizens. 


CHARACTER OF JAQUES. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Concluded from page 173. 


THAT Jaques, on‘account of disappointments in 
friendship, should become reserved and censorious, 
is consis‘ent with human nature; but Is I! natural ‘hat 
he should abjure pleasure, and consider the v orld 
and every enjoyment of sense as frivolous and inex- 
pedient? Ought he not rather to have recurred to 
them for consolation, and to have sought in them 
wherewithal to have relieved and solaced him? O» the 
contrary, he expatiates with satisfaction on the insuf- 
ficiency of human happiness, and on the insignificance 
of our pursu:'s. That the heart, sorrowful and deyect- 
ed by the repulse of an ardent passion, is averse to 
pleasure of every kind, bas been often observed. The 
mind ina gay and heatlhtul state receives hope and 
enjoyment from every object around us. The same 
objects, if we languish ani despond, are recarded 
with disgust or indiffe: ence. What path of life would 
you pursue? 5 id Posetdipnus, morose and out of hu- 


mour with his condition; “ at home, you are tired with 
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ease, in public you are perplexed with business and 
contention: in the country, you are fatigued with la- 
bour; at sea you are exposed to danger in a foreign 
land; if rich, you are fearful; if poor, neglected; have 
you a wife? expect sorrow: unmarried? your life is irk- 
sme: children will make you anxious: childless, you 
are miserable.” 


—@ + oe 


AN OCCURRENCE. 


I WAS sitting with an elderly lady in her par- 
lour, enjoying “ the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” when a gentle tap at the door interrupted the 
conversation—the door was opened, and a youth dress- 
ed in a sailor’s habit entered, and running toward 
the lady thew himself on his knees before her ex- 
claiming, “ O my more than mother!’ and remained 
for some moments in that posture with his face rest- 
Ing on his hands supported by hers, which he had 
seized as they were extended to give him welcome. 

I was so situated, that he had passed without per 
ceiving me, and had concluded that the lady was alone 
—after a short pause, he faultered from a feeling soul— 
‘“ © mother, mother, help me for heaven and virtue’s 
sake to reclaim my sister’—I started from my seat; 
the noise occasioned by my involuntary motion arous- 
ed him, 'e regained his feet, and turning towards me 
he bowed—but the eye, the blush, the gesture with 
which the bow was accompanied'—though the tongue 
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was silent, every nerve was eloquent—Poor orphan! 
—he had imagined himself alone with his only friend, 
the patroness of himself and his once virtuous sister; 
he was preparing to pour forth the effusion of his hon- 
est and tender soul when he perceived a stranger in 
the room. Having at once determined to take my 
leave, I indulged myself only in a few moment’s gaze; 
he seemed about fourteen years of age, his counte- 
Nance appeared “ the human face divine” for in it 
preeminently shone, honour and the stricter virtues, 
sof- ing into the blending ornaments of pity, mercy, 
and i.znevolence—He had dressed himself in his best 
suit to visit his benefactress—as I was withdrawing, 
the lady. accompanied me to the passage—her heart 


too was full—Poor boy! said she, he is just returned 





from sea. and has found his dear and only sister 
but another time—She could say no more. 

O God of heaven! whom can the thunder of thy 
justice strike more dreadfully than him, who steals 
the honour of an orphan because she has no mother 


to advise, no father to protect her! 


~——2 + 


SCRAPS. 

HAPPINESS is in the taste, not in the thing; and 
we are made happy by possessing what we ourselves 
love, not what others think lovely. 

None are either so happy or so unhappy as they 


imagine. 
S 
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From the London Monthly Magazine. 


ODE TO THE SONS OF BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA. 
OCCASIONED BY THE COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES. 
By the Re.. John Black, Woodbridge. 


SONS of Columbia, sheathe the sword! 
And Britain stay thy vengeful hand! 
What profit can dire war afford? 
Why thus with hostile banners stand? 
Let passion’s swelling wave subside, 
And reason rule instead of pride. 


Ah! think, if war spread wide his flame, 
What thousands in the strife must die— 
How few behind them leave a name, 
Yet tears for each fill sone fond eye? 
Think of the widow’s heavy sighs, 
And the poor orphan’s melting cries! 


But should not these soft sorrows move, 
And headlong anger shout “ to arms?” 
And fierce defiance long to prove, 
His might amidst the field’s alarms; 
And hate and tre inflame each host, 
And cannon thunder round the coast; _ 


Yet will not interest’s voice prevail? 
Reflect, how commerce must decline, 

The loom stand still, and want assail 
The many that must starving pine; 
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And burdens weigh each nation down, 
And wild despair with fury frown. 


Ye brothers are: both freedom prize; 
And in one language worship heaven: 
Why then religion’s voice despise, 
By hellish hatred madly driven? 
Let reason and relizion reign, 
And war’s grim dogs once more enchain! 


Encroach not on each other’s right, 
Let justice lift aloft her scale! 

Ye both are brave—both proved in fight— 
Oppressive wrong cannot prevail; 

Then throw those gleaming arms aside, 

In peace the plough and shuttle guide! 


i ¢ Gee 


OLD MAIDS. 


WITH pain we observe the frequent and illiberal 
remarks made on this class of society, and never 
could we diseover the justice of an unfriendly obser- 
vation respecting them. Thatthey are not wives or 
mothers, is to be attributed to them rather a misfor- 
tune thana crime; and, if their situation is to be re- 
garded in this respect, they shou!d be more the ob- 
jects of the reflecting tenderness of a human being, 
than of his sport or ridicule. Our destinies are not al- 
Ways at ourown command, and though women as well 
as men may at some times be “ masters of their fates,” 
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yet the same circumstances which prevent men from 
using this occasional power of control, will also ope- 
rate on Women with similar restrictions. Till we can 
Say ourselves that we have never neglected a justifia- 
ble opportunity of improving our own situation, we 
can have no right, in the scale of merit, to condemn 
females for not having taken a similar advantage. Be- 
sides, in those who consider females as composing 
the weaker sex, it is uneeuerous; and in those who 
deny to them the privilege of enhibiting affection, it 
is buseness. to reproach them with a station in life, 
Which has perhaps resu'ted more from the neylect 
of men than from their own inclinations, especially 
while this neglect most probably originated from a 
ereater regard for external than internal accomplish- 
ments. 

A feeling soul In company with a woman who has 
passed through the meridian of life without having 
had it in her power to call a fellow creature by the en- 
dearing term of husband, or an infant my son_ or 
daughter, would think it his duty to render to that 
female every consolatory attention, in consequence of 
such privations. Show me a human being that is not 
as happy as myself,1 would impart to her one half of 
my feelings, and the other half would be immediately 
doubled by the gift. 

——— + 
IF we were not proud ourselves, we should not 
complain of the pride of others. 
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WE have taken the liberty of omitting a few words 
that were in the original of the following, for which 
we hope to be excused. 


Esteemed Friend, 

SUFFER me for once to present to thee a lucubra- 
tion for the purpose of being made public in thy use- 
ful paper; peradventure thou wilt object to thy friend’s 
request, he hath observed the answers thou hast giv- 
en to other communications; I wish thee noi to insert 
any thing that doth not appertain to thy wishes, far be 
it from thy friend—for he only wishes to give a warn- 
ing to those who are directly concerned in the present 
subject. 

Know then thy friend hath a fair daughter; fair, be- 
cause she is virtuous, for verily I must despise the 
common acceptation of the term “ fair,” amongst the 
fashionables of this extravagant age. A worthy young 
man some time past requested permission to visit my 
house; his appearance added to the knowledve of his 
relatives, imported that he was worthy of my attention; 
his constant visits and opening virtues gained him the 
full esteem of thy friend: and ere long he became the 
object of my daughter’s choice. I can relate to thee 
this circumstance with unbounded satisfaction, for the 
friendship and attachment that subsisted between this 
worthy young man and my child, received my entire 
approbation; and moreover the connexions on each 


rad 
. 


side, were most desirous fora mutual advancement 9: 


& 


~ 
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kindred complacency. Thus began, and proceeded an 
intimacy which I verily observed with pleasing fond- 
ness; and it might have continued to proceed, had 
not an intrusion of low self-sufficiency, proceeding 
from a jack upstart prevented it;—one evening when 
my child was absent from her home, visiting the 
family of a truly reverend friend, amongst the many 
friends that were present, a gew-gaw ostentatious 
stripling appeareth—long practised in the act of dis- 
simulation and atrocicus cunning; he poured from 
his mouth such a volley of wily flattering speeches, 
that the insidious creature touched the tender feel- 
ings of my child; and moreover the influence had 
such a tendency as to remove her former affection.— 
How often do I repeat to my child, Thy father’s 
fondness is inexhaustible, his love for thee is without 
bounds, but when thou sacrificest wisdom to the 
shrine of ignorance and folly; when in thy unguarded 
moments, thou foreseest not the result of thy impru- 
dence; thou bringest a pang to thy father’s breast 
which he cannot long endure. 

Still is my kind advice derided, and still doth the 
gay coxcomb continue his intrusion—my wish to for- 
bid his visitsd directly, for the sake of my child’s feel- 
ings I cannot comply with;—but should this thy 
friend’s admonition be made public, I question not but 
it will contain hints abundant, and be taken by this 
ntruding upstart. 

Thine truly, N. S. 
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We are entirely unacquainted with the author of 
the above, and with all persons and circumstances to 
which it may allude. Wedo not know thatit has any 
personal allusion; we, however, disclaim all responsi- 
bility, should it be deemed to have any. It is very 
seldom that any general censure of conduct can be 
made without being applicabie or applied. 


NOTES ON L’ALLEGRO. 


WE presume not to offer these notes, nor any that 
we may hereafter insert on the beauties of poetry to 
the learned; we have already been told that the Whim 
pleased the children; to them then we will dedicate 
this particular portion of it in the hopes of doing them 
some service by blending the “ utile dulci.” The ob- 
ject of our endeavours will be readily seen; the notes 
will be chiefly on such pieces as are selected for wene- 
ral compilations, but which not having explanatory 
remarks affixed to them, are sometimes incompletely 
embraced by the scholar’s understandine; and occa- 
sionally the cause of cossiderable embarrassment to 
the master when the pupil evinces a laudably inquisi- 


tive disposition. 


L’ Allegro, the merry man. 
Cerberus, in fabulous history, a dreadful three head- 


ed mastiff which guards the gates of jell. 


Cede 2 


ge hag. 


> * - 
CY Te Fe ae call 


Healt 
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Stygian, Adj. styx, in mythology, a river in the 
infernal regions by which the gods swear. 

Eufirosyne, in mythology, one of the three gra- 
ces. 

Quifs, severe jests, tauntings. 

Cranks, conceits formed by the twisting or chang- 
ing of words. 

Hebe, in mythology, the goddess of youth. 

The mountain nymph. The emphasis should here 
be strongly placed on the word “ mountain,” as allu- 
Sive to the inhabitants of mountains having maintain- 
ed their freedom, while those of the vales have been 
conquered or enslaved. 

Lo hear the lark begin his flight. &c. As these re- 
marks are made principally for the elucidation of 
Enelish poetry to young American readers, and as 
they who have not visited other countries must natu- 
rally embrace the idea of aninials similarly named, 
from what they see in their own—as also such readers 
may not distinguish the English from the American 
lark, it may be proper to mention that the English 
Jarks assemble in thousands for repose during the 
night, that they keep regular watch, and that the cap- 
tain of the watch, starts the sleepers on the appear- 
ance of day by first flying into the centre of them, and 
then mounting perpendicularly, singing all the while 
till the whole covey rise at once and form a general 
choir. 

Cunosure, Cynosura, the star nearest to the north 
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pole, by which the sailors steer—As the north star is 
the object of the general attention of mariners, Mil- 
ton symbolically represents his beauty as the object 
which all neighbouring eyes are concentered. 
Rebeck, a three stringed fiddle. 
Junkets, sweatmeats, stolen entertainments. 
Lydian Airs, the Lydian measure was supposed to 
ve the softest and sweetest among the ancients—As 
** Softly sweet in Lydian measures 
Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures-” DrybDewn. 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half regained Eurydice. 
The story of Orpheus must be too well known to 
need explanation; the emphasis in speaking should 
be placed on the words marked in Italics, as the an- 


tithesis rests between them. 


To be continued. 


THE SIGH, THE BLUSH, AND THE TEAR. 


WHILE Miaila sate pensively, musing alone, 

Burst “ Ah me!” from her bosom its way; 
*T was the impulse of nature, while on his proud throne 
Stern reason was boasting all feelings his own, 


Or submissive at least to his sway. : 


Maria rose up, and, unconsciously 4/ush’d; 


‘Is my reason then,” cried she, so weak!” 
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As she spake, from her bright eyea jealous tear 
gush’d, | 
As if wishing to share with the crimson that flush’d, 
The honour of decking her cheek. 


“ Can I sigh,” cried the maid, “ that my fortune is lost, 
Can I blush that my parents are poor? 

Can I weep that, like others, in robes of high cost, 

I jl no more on the billows of fashion be tost, 
Or that falsehood no more crouds our door? 


“ That no longer I join the gay party or ball, 
That no longer [ melt o’er the scene? 

O no! with delight would I banish them all, 

Could my parents but think their affectionate call 


Met the smile of content in my mien. 


With my sisters I ’d join every tenderer task, 

To conduct them at once to their ease; 
While each wish Id anticipate, give e’er they ask, 
Nor would action or feeling solicit a mask, 


For they’d spring from a wish for their peace.” 


Again burst a sigh, and again fell a tear, 

“ O God!” cried Maria, “ what’s this? 
And are nor to my parents my feelings sincere, 
Are they not to my bosom most tenderly dear 


Is one thought, word, or action amiss! 


“© no! such intentions our God must approve, 
For to us they by him were assign’d; 
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While benevolence struggled with mercy to prove 
The superior blessings of filial love, 
By making them pleasures of mind.” 


«“ But still they ’re distress’d,” her fond heart throbb’d 
again, 
And again its warm missives appear: 
“ Alas,” cried Maria, “ all reason is vain, 
Thou, nature, alone can the myst’ry explain 
Of the sigh, and the blush, and the tear.”’ 


oD @ Gime 


HAPPINESS. 


IF it be true, and true I think it is, 
That yirtue only is our earthty bliss; 
Tt needs must be. that he who ’d gain his end 
Must cling to virtue as his surest friend: 
And though from various sources means he draws, 
They must concentrate in one common cause’ 
This cause is happiness, contentment, ease 
No matter what, nay ca// ii what you please, 
*Tis still that something which we look for here 
To check our sorrows, or our pastimes cheer; 
Well then I ask you, are you all agreed 
That happine-s is something?’ —'ts decreed, 
To question much is not my duty here, 
But could I gain an answer quit’ sincere, 
I think ’twould say ‘hat something ’s never found, 


Unless it springs from cultured yirtue’s ground. 




















216 THE WHIM. 


MORALIZING. 


AND so, as we are secretly told, for all our in- 
struction now comes through the medium of insinua- 
tion, it is not politic to moralize because we may of- 
fend the rich—indeed! well, if morality offend them, 
let them be offended—if our censure has any painful 
effect, we can inform any person who may have been 
herctofore affected by it how to avoid it in future—let 
him become honest, benevolent, and merciful. We 
will 'o our duty, and if he does his, he never, as we 


hope, will have cause to complain of our severity. 
a ee 


‘TIS sweet to see ingenuous youth 
lis opening mind display, 
But sweeter when the search for truth 
Forbids it to estray. 
To look for truth we need not roam, 
She plays no wanton’s part; 
Her dress ts innocence, her home 
Ap open honest heart. 
a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

OF whom we have a plentiful paucity of good 
ones, we can only reply gencrally that we shall always 
be grateful! for any we’: finished communications, but: 
we Cannot content ourselves with the A B C’s of lite- 


rature, 





